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Art. III. — Popular Education. 

1. The Political Class Book, intended to instruct the higher 
Branches in Schools, in the Origin, Nature and The of 
Political Power. By William Sullivan, Counsellor 
at Law. Boston. 1830. 

2. The Moral Class Book, or the Law of Morals derived 
from the Created Universe, and from Revealed Religion, 
Intended for Schools. By the Same. Boston. 1830. 

The diffusion of knowledge among the mass of mankind is 
the grand feature of the present age. The history of the 
nineteenth century, if all auguries do not disappoint us, will be 
a history of the effects of popular education. Even if war, 
to a certain extent, must, unhappily, be the school ; if tactics 
must be one of the lessons, yet under this rough and stern 
tuition the general mind will advance ; for it is not difficult to 
foresee that the wars of the nineteenth century, if they must 
come, will be wars of the oppressed many against the oppres- 
sive few, wars of the people against despotism, wars of indi- 
vidual man against official man. They will be, as has been 
said, wars of opinion. And the grand opinion on which the 
history of this age will be based, the great characteristic idea, 
the secretly working, but strong and controlling philosophy 
of the age, the germ of its chief developments will be found, 
as we believe, in a regard, never before paid, to individual man. 
Not, as in the Grecian philosophy, to the ideal man, honored 
in theory and bodied forth in beautiful creations of art, while 
man himself was left ignorant and oppressed ; but to the per- 
sonal, actual being. Yes, we believe that the sublime age is 
approaching, which is to place man in his just position amidst 
the material and social works of God ; which is to give fall 
development to the great idea that man, simple man, — not 
any fiction of feudal and artificial society, — not the king, the 
prince, the noble, the priest, the official being, the creature 
of forms, but that man himself and by himself is to be the 
central, the ultimate, the engrossing object of attention ; that 
he is to be protected, provided for, educated ; that he is to be 
made intelligent, free, religious, virtuous, happy; and that 
this is the very end of society, government, jurisprudence, 
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theology, art, labor, and whatsoever pertains to the combined 
power and action of the world. 

But this elevation in importance of man as man, this ele- 
vation of the mass of mankind to knowledge and power, is 
held by many to be a step full of danger. We have said that 
the general diffusion of knowledge is the grand feature of the 
age. We will now add, that the relation which knowledge 
bears to political liberty is one of the most important practical 
subjects which the age presents to us. This relation we pro- 
pose to examine, and we will then proceed to consider what 
education should be, in order to be adapted to the condition 
of a free people, or to the purpose of promoting and securing 
political freedom. 

The relation of knowledge to freedom, then, to proceed 
to the examination of it, is, as we maintain, immediate, 
strong, and indissoluble. It is the relation of cause to effect. 
Knowledge will invariably and inevitably produce freedom. 
The question, whether a people shall be educated, amounts to 
the whole question, whether they shall be free. 

This we argue from the very nature of the human mind. 
It is the effect of knowledge to give the mind a sense of its 
own value. The feeling of its own ultimate and personal im- 
portance springs from education with equal directness and cer- 
tainty. A mind, under this training of knowledge, becomes 
conscious of itself, conscious of what itself is, and, from thence, 
intuitively conscious of its own intrinsic worth. Just in pro- 
portion as any mind possesses this conviction, it must feel that 
it was made not merely for relative objects, not merely for 
political uses, not merely to act its part in the machinery of a 
state ; but that it was made for purposes of which the state is 
the instrument, for purposes terminating in itself, for improve- 
ment, for virtue, for happiness. The power of this conviction 
is expansive ; as truly so as that of any element in nature, 
and it is as mighty and irresistible. The mind possessing this 
sense of its own worth and destiny, will demand freedom to 
act for those great ends which God and nature have established 
as the ultimate ends of its existence. It will not be a slave 
to any political institution, but will hpld the institution to be 
its servant, investing it, indeed, with power, but with only so 
much power as is necessary to make it a useful servant. It 
will cease to respect, and at length to tolerate, any government, 
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but such as ministers to its improvement, virtue and happiness. 
If an intelligent being would not build a habitation or plan a 
village full of obstructions to his movement and progress in its 
passages and thoroughfares, so neither will he build a fabric of 
government bearing this character. And if such a being, who 
found himself amidst such inconveniences of a merely local sit- 
uation, would strive to remedy them ; how much more will he 
strive to reform the evils and errors of government. Political re- 
form is no creature of temporary circumstances and impulses, but 
it is the steady and strong demand of every enlightened commu- 
nity. The tendency to it is irresistible. It is the tendency of 
thought, — of mind, — of an agent endowed with invincible ener- 
gies, of an agent which, when once awakened and aroused to 
action, can never be lulled to sleep again. The power of the 
mind, in such circumstances, we repeat, is expansive. It will 
penetrate the surrounding mass of institutions and forms, gently 
insinuating itself into them, and swelling and moulding them 
at its pleasure; or being pent up, it will reveal itself in the out- 
breakings of popular tumult, or in ' the earthquake voice ' of 
revolution. 

Again, the mind of a people, in proportion as it is educated, 
will not only feel its own value, but will also perceive its 
rights. We speak now of those palpable rights which are re- 
cognised by all free states ; for there is, as we think and will 
soon undertake to show, a higher estimate of human rights, to 
which knowledge and reflection will yet lead. But the palpa- 
ble rights of men, those of personal security, of property and 
of the free and unembarrassed pursuit of individual welfare, it 
is obviously impossible to conceal from an educated and read- 
ing people. Such a people rises at once above the condition 
of feudal tenants. It is no longer part and parcel of the soil 
it cultivates or defends. , It directs its attention to the laws 
and institutions that govern it. It compels public office to 
give an account of itself. It strips off the veil of secrecy from 
the machinery of power. The mysterious budget of national ex- 
penses is opened, and its details are spread before the public eye. 
How much is levied for war, how much for internal improvements 
and for what improvements of this character, how much for the 
support of public officers, of magistrates, of kings and royal 
families, how much for pensions and sinecures,— -all this is known. 
And when all this is spread abroad in newspaper details, when it 
is thus carried. to the firesides of a whole people, of a people 
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that can read ; when the estimate is freely made, of what the 
government tax levies upon the daily board, and upon apparel, 
and upon every comfort of life, can it be doubted that such a 
people will demand and obtain an influence in affairs that so 
vitally concern it? This would be freedom. When gov- 
ernment is a fair expression of the aggregate mind of a country, 
there is perfect political freedom. If enlightened human na- 
ture will not demand this, then there is no index by which we 
may know it. If we cannot be sure that it will demand this, 
struggle for it, fight for it, gain it, by little and little perhaps, 
but inevitably gain it, — then it is certain that neither philosophy 
nor history teaches us any thing. 

We say, nor history; for the truth is, that history most 
fully confirms the position we have taken. The most en- 
lightened nations in the world have been the freest nations. 
The steps of freedom are ever to be found in the path of light ; 
in the broad path, let it be observed, however, where the sun 
of knowledge has shone upon the whole mass of the people, 
and not necessarily where a single taper has shone from the 
scholastic cloister, or from the study of the secluded philoso- 
pher. These indeed are radiating points, and they tend to 
spread lights ; but it is only where this result is obtained, by 
whatever means; it is only among nations the most enlight- 
ened in the whole body and mass of their population, that the 
greatest freedom is alleged by us to have existed. Of this 
truth, the history of Grecian civilization furnishes a familiar 
example. If we ascend to times more ancient, the only instance 
of political freedom is found in the Hebrew Commonwealth. 
And although we hear much of the learning of Egypt, yet it 
cannot be doubted, whether we consider the institutions, the 
laws, the usages, the theology or the popular literature of the 
Hebrews, that tbey must have been in the body and in their 
best days a more enlightened people than the Egyptians were. 
The wisdom of Solomon was not of that vague and half-fic- 
titious, nor of that merely religious character, which is com- 
monly ascribed to him ; but it consisted very much of popu- 
lar common sense, and useful learning. He was a proverb- 
ialist, a poet, and a naturalist. The cast of his productions 
and the kind of knowledge he cultivated sufficiently appear 
from the brief catalogue given in our Bibles. ' He spake,' we 
are informed, that is he wrote, ' three thousand proverbs ; and hi? 
songs were a thousand and five. And he spake of trees, from 
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the cedar that is in Lebanon, to the hyssop that springeth out 
of the wall ; he spake also,' — still meaning that he wrote, — -what 
now indeed is lost to us, ' of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping 
things aad of fishes.' 

If we now come to the history of modern civilization, it bears 
witness to our position, at every step. Just in proportion as 
education has been carried down among the mass of any peo- 
ple, has it demanded, and with such exceptions as circumstan- 
ces always will create has it obtained, civil liberty. Wherever 
the schoolmaster has been abroad, the political reformer has 
invariably followed. The successive struggles for freedom in 
England, the growing demands for reform in its constitution, 
have always kept pace with the increasing intelligence of 
the people ; and it requir.es no gift of prophecy to predict other 
demands of the same nature. We would not, indeed, offer 
the intelligence of any people in pledge for the propriety of 
all its requisitions ; because this tendency of human nature, 
like every other, is liable to error. We might even venture 
to say, that in some cases, the extent of the demand will be 
in an inverse ratio to the intelligence that makes it ; that is to 
say, it may very well happen, that in proportion as any people 
is intelligent, wise and reflecting, the changes they demand 
will be less violent and sudden. Still the general tendency 
of the diffusion of knowledge to the spread of liberal principles 
is unquestionable. 

This tendency, in fine, has been most fully illustrated 
among ourselves. The revolutionary struggle, as lias often been 
said, was a contest for principle ; for a principle almost theo- 
retical. There was no grievous and grinding oppression to 
complain of. But there was an erroneous principle asserted, 
a dangerous precedent put forth, and we fought against it, as if it 
were against the rack and the dungeon. That spirit sprung 
from the intelligence of the people. It was not a mere arbi- 
trary fashion of thinking which we had got in this country. 
It was the offspring of thought, of reflection, of reading. It 
sprung from our schools. These are our walls of defence 
against the encroachments of arbitrary power. These are 
the nurseries of that free spirit which notliing can conquer. 
May they ever fulfil their high vocation ! 

Obvious as these reflections may be, on the tendencies of 
knowledge, they serve at least one useful purpose ; they show 
what the question is, about free institutions. They bring that 
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question within a very narrow compass. They present to 
every doubter about liberal principles of government, a clear 
and naked alternative. He must choose freedom, or ignorance. 
He must hail the progress of civil liberty, or he must call back, 
again to brood over the world, the night of the dark ages. 
Those who, some years ago, took their stand against the dif- 
fusion of knowledge in England, were, on their principles, alto- 
gether in the right. They said that projects for political 
reform would come, and projects for political reform have 
come. They said that the. people would not be satisfied 
with things as they were, and the people are not satisfied. 
Let the advocates of things as they are, let the defenders of 
existing abuses look to it ; for, unless they can arrest the pro- 
gress of all knowledge, they cannot withstand the progress of 
improvement. They must, to be consistent, take decided 
ground in this matter. They should have taken it long ago. 
They should have seen that light was fatal to them. And, now, 
if they would do any' thing effectually, they may be sure that 
no half-way measures will serve their turn. Their true policy 
will endure no schools. They must keep the people as ignorant 
as possible. Ignorance is safety, if it be not bliss ; and there is 
no other safety for the supporters of arbitrary rule. For them 
to permit one such dangerous post, as a school-house, to be 
built on their domain, is extreme stupidity, or miserable in- 
firmity of purpose, or a foolish concession to the spirit of the 
age. This knowledge has a strange and fatal tendency to 
diffuse itself. A single spark of it may kindle a flame, .which 
nothing can extinguish. To educate one mind is to make an 
enemy, and an enemy that may yet marshal a host. 

We say again, that the question about free institutions is 
brought within a small compass. A man has only to decide, 
whether or not the human mind was made to be educated, 
made to be intelligent. If it was not, let it be resigned to any 
dominion, it matters little, what : the body is then, indeed, 
its prison and its house of bondage. But if it was made to be 
educated, then it was just as certainly made to be free. It 
was made, that is to say, with an irresistible tendency to im- 
provement, individual, social, political ; with an irresistible 
tendency in every member of the state to devise a system of 
government which shall equally fevor all ; which shall permit 
in all the free action that is compatible with the welfare of all. 
This follows as a matter of the clearest induction. It follows 
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as an inevitable conclusion from undeniable premises. A man 
may have his fears about this tendency ; or rather about this 
progress, in imperfect beings, from light to liberty. Every 
thoughtful man will have them. But the conclusion he must 
admit. And what is more, he must submit to the consequence. 
The age has come, we believe, which must bring the human 
character to this great trial. The course of popular education 
is set, the impulse is given, the progress is commenced ; and 
nothing can turn it back. As well might a man strive to, turn 
back the progress of the day, because at its dawning he was 
alarmed at gigantic shadows, cast athwart the landscape, and 
at the flaming mountain-beacons touched with fire from heaven, 
and at the dread mutiny and conflict of the powers of light 
and darkness. The dawning has come ; the day is advancing, 
and it will move on, through whatever clouds and storms arise, 
to its noon-tide splendor. 

But we have yet something further to say of this progress. 
We believe that it tends to the development and action of 
yet higher principles of social freedom and mutual respect, 
than have ever been fairly recognised and fully received in 
any civilized community. Human rights, as they have been 
admitted in practice if not in theory, have hitherto been very 
palpable things. They have been rights of property, or of 
personal security from outward violence and oppression. 
They have been rights, so to speak, of the body rather 
than of the mind. For such rights, it is, indeed, that men 
have fought many a bloody battle. But there is to be 
another conflict, bloodless- perhaps, but bitter and sharp as 
that of battle, for the rights of the mind. What are they ? 
We answer ; the toleration of all honest opinions, whether po- 
litical or religious; and the claim for that just consideration in 
society which is chiefly due to character ; to dignity of mind, 
rather than to dignity of condition ; to personal qualities, 
rather than to adventitious circumstances. 

The bne step must follow from the other ; the advancement 
to mental, from the progress already made in physical liberty. 
It does most clearly follow as a matter of argument ; and ar- 
guments, it is to be hoped, are every day becoming stronger 
things with the world than they have been. If they are not, 
the world is not advancing in intelligence and civilization, and 
gives itself more credit than it, deserves. Suppose, now, to 
illustrate the argument in question, that society, in its sovereign 
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and irresistible power, should please to levy upon a certain 
class of men, who had acquired wealth by free and lawful in- 
dustry, contributions to the amount of a fourth part of their 
fortunes. Would not an outcry be immediately raised against 
this, as most intolerable oppression ? Could the most despotic 
government do any thing more tyrannical? But here is a class 
of men, let it be supposed on the other hand, who, in the 
free and lawful exercise of their reasoning, have arrived at the 
possession of certain opinions, political or religious ; and the 
consequence is, that without any fault of theirs, without 
being able to resist the conclusions to which they have come, 
they are cut off, by society, from that which is dearer than 
property, their good name! They are made odious! Their 
motives are misrepresented, their virtues decried, their conduct 
traduced, their private character given into the hands of parti- 
san defamers. Is this a state of freedom ? Is this the liberty 
which the mind justly claims for itself? Rather, has not the 
iron of the chain that was broken from the body, entered into 
the soul ? Has not the work of freedom stopped short of its no- 
blest triumph ? Freedom of opinion is not, indeed, exemption 
from attack. It is not exemption of any man's character 
from fair scrutiny. It leaves open the question whether his 
opinions are honest ; whether, in other words, they are his 
opinions, or only pretences, or mere suggestions of interest, 
which to his own imagination he has clothed with the charac- 
ter of opinions. But if, without regard to these qualifications, 
the opinions of adverse parties are, as such, to be visited 
upon them as moral obliquities, if the public press will not 
respect the sanctity of private and domestic life, if neither 
reason nor conscience can have any sanctuary in which to act 
without the fear of this reproach, if this fear is yet bearing 
down, with paralyzing weight, upon the mind of the whole 
people, — then, indeed, is there a liberty wherewith the world 
is to be made free, which, is far beyond its present and boasted 
attainments. 

Next to the toleration which men will claim for their opin- 
ions, the consideration which they will demand in society is 
deserving of attention. Indeed, whether we choose to exam- 
ine it or not, the subject is forced upon our attention, and it 
presents itself as a subject full of difficulty. There is, from 
the very nature of things, a relation of inequality in society, 
which cannot be removed from it. It is involved in the very 
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condition of parents and children ; and it results just as inevi- 
tably from the condition of employers and the employed. 
But there are tokens too obvious to be mistaken, that even 
this necessary relation is passing through some important 
changes, that men are not satisfied to have it continue to be 
what it has been, that one class is demanding a consideration 
and influence greater than it has heretofore possessed. There 
are popular ebullitions and revolutionary movements, more or 
less violent, in all the free countries throughout Christendom : 
the demand for improved constitutions in Prussia and in many 
of the German States, the change of government and the ab- 
olition of the hereditary peerage in France, the reform bill in 
England, which sprung from the general intelligence of the 
people, though it is advocated in higher quarters, — and finally, 
there are, in our own country, combinations of the employed 
to procure higher wages,' political working-men's parties, and 
fearful signs of resistance to the highest authority in the Fed- 
eral Union. Nor is this change passing only upon a large 
scale, where we can survey it, or much of it, at least, as a 
mere matter of speculation. It is coming home to our cities, 
and villages, and very dwellings. Aristocratical influence, and 
magisterial power, and parental authority, too, have been de- 
clining among us ever since the Revolution. There are aboli- 
tions of peerages in our towns ; there are reform bills in 
our families ; and our children • are educated so freely, as to 
threaten rebellions, if not combinations for -securing their 
rights. 

There are, indeed, tendencies of this sort, which must be 
controlled and regulated, or society cannot exist ; tendencies 
to a radical reform, so radical, indeed, that if not restrained it 
will tear up every social institution by the roots, and leave 
nothing behind but disorder, waste, and ruin. But we confess, 
without intending to say any thing paradoxical, that we look 
to the very power which has given the impulse, to control it. 
That power, undoubtedly, is education, the diffusion of know- 
ledge, the spread, among nations, of juster information concern- 
ing the nature of human rights and the action of governments. 
Education, at present, is imperfect, and its result crude. 
The world, thus far, has only that ' little knowledge ' which 
' is a dangerous thing ; ' and deeper knowledge and reflection 
will 'sober it again.' But this topic will more properly 
fall under our consideration, when we come to examine the 
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kind of education, which will be necessary for the support and 
security of free institutions. All we say, at present, is, that 
knowledge, spread as it never was before among mankind, is 
tending to the development of new, and higher and more 
generous ideas of liberty. 

But if the effect of this is to modify even the natural and 
essential relations of society, we shall not hesitate to say, that 
the artificial distinctions which exist in the ,old world cannot 
stand before, it. As the relation of man to man becomes more 
and more intellectual and moral, the feudal relation of noble- 
men and peasants, lords and commoners, must decline and 
verge towards extinction. How soon the event will take 
place, or can safely take place, we undertake not to decide. 
It will probably be hastened to its consummation with a ra- 
pidity much beyond what prudent men will desire. But that 
it should sooner or later come, is what, as good republicans, 
we can scarcely be expected to regret. Let hereditary aris- 
tocracies go where the French peerage has gone, and where 
every institution, that tramples upon the essential rights of hu- 
man nature, ought to go. 

One of these rights, as we insist, and we believe that the ed- 
ucated world will come to see it, is a right to such respect, to 
such visible respect in society, as every man's talents, acqui- 
sitions and virtues deserve. The desire of this, the desire of 
esteem, in other words, is one of the original principles of hu- 
man nature. It is more truly original and natural than the 
desire of property. The object it strives for is as truly valu- 
able as property. The respect of society is one of the mind's 
possessions, one of its inalienable rights. Whatever class of 
men, therefore, or whatever institution, treads upon these just 
and honorable feelings of our nature, upon these well-earned 
treasures of the mind, invades our personal liberty. In a just 
appreciation of this claim, it is not too much to say, we would 
rather that society should take one fourth part of our annual 
income and cast it into the highway, than to take one fourth 
of our personal respectability and cast it down to be trodden 
under the feet of a privileged order. 

That there must be distinctions in society, we freely admit ; 
but we have a right to demand that these distinctions shall be 
graduated as nearly as possible to the principles of human na- 
ture, and to the claims of individual merit. Let talent la- 
boriously cultivated, let wealth honestly earned, let virtue 
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sacredly cherished, each have its distinction. But let not all, 
and more than all the honors due to all these, be conferred 
upon an order of men, whose whole claim lies in the chance 
that gave them birth in the line of privileged descent. It is a 
serious injury to both classes. It goes, so far as it goes 
towards completeness, to destroy in both the spring of indi- 
vidual responsibility. But it is, above all, a heinous oppres- 
sion and a crying injustice to the one cla3s, for which in the 
social system nothing short of necessity should be pleaded. 
This tyrant's plea, we know, is liberally used ; but it seems 
never to get any farther towards distinct argument, than to 
be a great fear that some great evil will arise, from the abolition 
of hereditary distinctions. The only specific and intelligible 
argument that we have ever heard in their favor, is one which 
truly ought not to be delivered in rough and plain dealing 
prose, but in smooth and flowing verse. It is the poetic argu- 
ment, and the fine sentiments in which it deals are these : that 
there are feelings of veneration implanted in the human breast; 
that these feelings need objects ; that these objects are provi- 
ded in the higher classes of society. It is surely a Very con- 
siderate arrangement, a most kind provision, and it is only 
necessary to be on the side of those receiving this homage, 
instead of those rendering it, to find the system very accepta- 
ble. But we correct ourselves. The high-minded noble- 
man would say to many a fawning sycophant, witb the angel 
in the vision of the apocalypse, ' I am thy fellow.-servant ; 
worship God.' There are, indeed, sentiments of veneration 
in the human heart ; but they are too holy to be given to any 
thing but human virtue and heavenly glory ; and that men 
are led to reverence these, by paying homage to an idle, vain, 
haughty and often licentious nobility, will be a truth strange 
and hard to learn. 

It may be thought that we have not done justice to the 
poetic argument. We have stated it quite too abstractly, 
too coldly, with too rigid an adherence to the exact truth. 
Those noble mansions, it may be said, models of architecture 
for the whole country ; those lordly estates, with beautiful 
parks and pleasure grounds; those fine old castles, whose 
walls and towers bear inscribed upon them the history of cen- 
turies ; those names which they bear, names which are written 
in glorious annals, and are themes of national pride and glory- 
ing, — what high associations must they not keep alive with past 
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times ! What powerful effects must they not have in elevating 
the sentiments and refining the taste of a people ! 

We do not doubt that, as travellers, we could very much 
admire these things. We are not disposed to deny that some 
real advantages maybe derived from them. We are willing 
to admit that they may on the whole have been useful in a 
state of the world and of society, much more imperfect than 
that to which we are looking. And yet we must confess that 
our candid admissions and our poetic associations are very 
much held in check by our recollections of the game laws and 
of the corn laws, and of all the oppression connected with 
them. Nor is the spectacle of one majestic seat in a whole 
beautiful landscape, that on which a benevolent mind can very 
satisfactorily repose. We are not without sympathy in this 
feeling, and that too from a quarter little likely to produce it. 
When an Earl of Leicester was complimented upon the com- 
pletion of his great design at Holkham, he replied, ' It is a 
melancholy thing to stand alone in one's country. I look 
round ; not a house is to be seen but mine. I am the Giant 
of Giant-Castle, and have eat up all my neighbors.' * 

But the great objection against this system, we repeat, is 
its essential injustice. It is an invasion, in fact, of the right 
of property, since it is based upon entails. But it is an in- 
vasion of rights dearer than those of property. If it could be 
shown that it is nevertheless useful, if such an anomaly in 
Providence could be made out, as the permanent utility of 
injustice, we should pause with a doubt, deeper than any dis- 
trust of our immediate argument. But we do not believe 
that it can be made out, either in general, or in this particular 
instance. We believe that a people is not elevated, but de- 
graded by the homage which it pays to the mere outward 
condition of a class placed above it. We believe that there 
is more envy than respect, more exasperation than regard, 
either affectionate or reverential, in the feelings of such a 
people ; and that the case must be worse and worse, as the 
general mind becomes more and more intelligent. We firmly 
believe, too, that God never designed that this should be the 
relation in which his creatures should stand to each other ; and 
that it is not the condition most favorable to their improvement 

. * Potter on the Poor Laws, quoted in Campbell's Specimens of Eng- 
lish Poets: Art. Goldsmith. 
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and virtue. We allow, at the same time, that the relation ol 
equality is one which involves many difficulties ; but we be- 
lieve that it was intended that through these difficulties, men 
should work out a more perfect state of society, a truer respect 
for one another, a juster regard for the real glory of human 
kind, and a condition, in fine, of more mutual love, forbearance, 
disinterestedness and harmony, than the world has yet seen, 
or is likely to see, till the only right, the Christian basis, is 
adopted, and till it bears its just and legitimate fruit. 
Far enough are we from saying that this happy result is yet 
witnessed- among ourselves. All we can say is, that we are 
placed at the right school. We are learners, and have yet 
almost every thing to learn. What we have learned, however, 
renders it impossible that we should ever go back to the worn- 
out systems of feudal discipline for improvement and happi- 
ness. 

But if popular education is an engine so powerful, and is 
producing such' immense effects upon the political and social 
condition of the world, and is to produce yet greater effects, 
it needs to be regulated and managed wkh the utmost skill 
and prudence. The character which this education should 
receive, cannot be a subject of too deep and anxious attention. 
If it were not to threaten our readers with too long a discussion, 
we would say, what certainly is true, that we had designed 
the observations already made, to be preliminary to this great 
subject. We will not, however, despair altogether of their 
patience, while we endeavor to compress within as small a 
compass as we are able, some leading views of what we con- 
sider to be a safe and sound popular education. 

It was stated in the public prints, not long since, on the 
authority of a French writer, whose name, however, is not 
given, that ' the departments in France which are the most 
enlightened and send the greatest number of children to the 
schools, do yet produce the greatest number of criminals ; and 
that the most moral of the departments are those which send 
the fewest children to the schools.' In order to judge fairly of 
these results, provided they are truly stated, it would be ne- 
cessary to know more than is told us of the precise local con- 
dition, population, wealth and moral exposures, of these con- 
trasted departments. But, leaving the questions which these 
circumstances are so necessary fairly to settle, we have intro- 
duced the statement, for the sake of distinctly admitting, that 
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mere education, considered without reference to the sort of 
education, is not enough. We are far from saying, that the 
social safety and prosperity of any people is to be measured 
by the number of schools alone. We look with equal solici- 
tude to the character of these schools. Knowledge, simply 
considered, is nothing but power. And knowledge that is 
crude and imperfect ; that is mechanical, being rather an 
implement in the hands of the mind, than the culture of the 
mind itself; or that is speculative, being blended with no 
moral influences, — such knowledge is a dangerous power. 
The idea too much prevails among us, that schools have a 
kind of talismanic virtue to promote and preserve free institu- 
tions. We are every way placing too implicit a reliance upon 
outward means and props ; upon Constitutions, and Elections,, 
and the Trial by Jury, and we repeat it, upon schools. We 
should not regret it, if the experiment in this point had met 
with temporary failure in France, provided the lesson were 
thereby taught, that something more than bare education is 
necessary to train up a people to that free and happy condi- 
tion, for which all enlightened nations are seeking. 

Popular education, to answer its purpose, must possess a 

certain, definite character. And the requisites which make 

1 up this character of useful and safe popular education, must, 

as we conceive, be these. It must be thorough ; it must be 

practical ; and it must be moral. 

Thorough, we say, in the first place. We would meet the 
alarmist, on this subject, in the very outset. We would touch 
with a decided hand,' the very point of his apprehension. 
Thorough education, we say, is the only safe education. 

Regard the diffusion of knowledge as we will, whether with 
fear or with favor, this is the only reasonable conclusion to 
which either way of viewing it can lead us. If the light 
could have been shut out entirely, the world might ha've 
walked in its dark way, with such dangers- only as belong to 
darkness. But the light has broken through all the barriers, 
whether of jealous power, or of scholastic monopolies ; the 
eyes of men are opened to behold it ; and we might as well 
undertake to bar the gates of the morning, as to keep it out, 
or to shut again the eyes that have once seen it. Instead, 
therefore, of setting up temporary and local defences, frail 
screens, to resist this spread of knowledge, it is better 
thoroughly to study its laws, fully to understand its nature and 
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its requisitions, and as fast as possible to adjust the relations 
of society and the principles of government to this new con- 
dition. A new element has- entered into the process of civili- 
zation, and mankind must be taught, by the most thorough 
instruction possible, how to use it. This, we repeat, is the 
only sound policy on any hypothesis. If popular education 
be a good thing, if it be the great instrument of human improve- 
ment, if the more knowledge we have the more safety there is, 
then let its aid be welcomed and employed, to the utmost extent. 
But, even if we regarded it as a wild beast that had broken 
into the pale of Christendom, and which could neither be 
driven out nor destroyed, we should think the only policy 
would be, to tame and to train it to useful purposes. 

Whatever opinion, therefore, a man may entertain concern- 
ing the tendencies of modern civilization, we cannot think 
that he properly understands the age in which he lives, if he 
find nothing to do but to rail against and ridicule it. Grant 
that there are things enough around us on which to exercise 
the weapons of wit and sarcasm, such weapons can no more 
avail to resist the liberal cause, than would arrows to stop the 
sun in his course. The cause of education must take its trial ; 
and it requires all the sober judgment there is in every country 
to bring the trial, to a safe and happy issue. 

But what we wish especially to maintain is, that this trial is 
safest, in being thorough. The danger, in fact, lies not in 
a thorough, but in a superficial education. The alarm, we 
are aware, of many theorists is, lest the people should know 
too much ; but the just fear, in our apprehension, is that they 
will know too little. Whether as applied to the social or 
political relations of man, this seems to us to be true, and the 
true answer to the common objections against a liberal system 
of popular education. 

It is objected, for instance, against carrying the education 
of the poor and laboring classes beyond the simplest rudiments 
of knowledge, that such a course will make them discontented 
with their sphere, will unfit them for their situation, will fill 
their heads with erroneous ideas of their place and duty, will 
puff them up with pride and arrogance. If increased facilities 
for improvement should awaken in some a reasonable desire 
to improve their condition, and should lead a few from the 
humbler walks of life to its highest stations, these are results 
to which no liberal mind, surely, will object. But the bad 
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effects alleged, do not arise, as we contend, from thorough, 
but from super6cial education. It is not because men are too 
much educated, but because they are not enough or not rightly 
educated, that they become too proud for their employments. 
Who has not observed that this sort of sensitiveness and discontent, 
this fear of being degraded by what are called menial toils, this 
narrow-minded jealousy of their superiors, is extremely apt to 
manifest itself in the most ignorant persons ? The very thing 
which such persons want is more knowledge. It is not to be 
made more ignorant, but to be made more intelligent. Be- 
sides, we must again remind the objector, that it is not a question 
about theory, but a matter of fact, that is presented to us. 
What the people have learned cannot be unlearned. The 
case of partial knowledge is the case in hand, and we must 
make the best we can of it. And most clearly and undoubt- 
edly, the best that we can make of partial and imperfect 
knowledge is to make it more thorough and complete. Give 
us, we would say, if we were to speak as employers •■; give us 
intelligent persons to deal with. Deliver us from testy, suspi- 
cious, narrow-minded ignorance. Real knowledge moreover 
is itself a great resource for the mind. It gives more content 
to the humblest state, than any degree of observance could. 
It also draws to it a real respect, which is more valuable, and 
which is felt to be more valuable, than any homage that is 
ever paid to. mere splendor of fortune. It brings the different 
classes of society to the truest and noblest equality ; and there 
are beautiful instances which every one may have observed 
in real life, where the regard between individual* of the differ- 
ent classes is so mutual, that it is difficult to say, which re- 
spects the other most. Yes, it is the beautiful Christian law, 
and the Christian type of heaven. Nay, and even the ancient 
world has furnished instances like these. Diogenes was once 
sold as a slave ; and his noble behavior not only won his mas- 
ter's regard, but the highest place in his household. JEsop too, 
and Epictetus, were originally slaves. And even Socrates was 
not only born in a humble condition, but for some time pursued 
the calling of his father ; till the admiration of Crito called 
him to the high seats of philosophy. 

This is a subject at once of so much difficulty and of so 
much importance, that we shall be pardoned, we trust, for 
dwelling on it a moment longer. The greatest difficulty, 
among us, in social life, is occasioned by misconceptions of the 
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nature of domestic service. We say, by misconceptions ; for 
knowledge, — we still insist, — enlargement of mind, reflection, is 
precisely the thing that is wanted. Of the strength of feeling 
which prevails on this subject, some idea may be formed, by 
one or two letters published last year in the New England 
Farmer, which were drawn forth by certain observations 
made in a neighboring review. A person, representing himself 
as a parent, there says, that he would rather follow his daugh* 
ters to the grave, than send them into the kitchens of his 
wealthy neighbors. The idea, of course, is, that this domes- 
tic relation implies, on the one part, extreme degradation. 
But so do we not conceive of it, and so will not an enlightened 
judgment lead any one to consider it. We would protest, as 
much as the parent in question^ against any real degradation. 
What is the tenor of this relation ? It is a voluntary compact. 
It is not a feudal service, that is rendered or demanded. It is 
not any bondage or vassalage, imposed or consented to. It is 
a compact. It is labor for a compensation. But that is 
the condition of every man's industry. The merchant, the 
manufacturer, the professional man is laboring for a compensa- 
tion. Every individual in the active business of life sustains 
the varying relations of employer and employed, of master 
and servant. The humblest individual, in the course of 
every month, employs twenty persons to minister to his con- 
venience and comfort. And the highest in function and 
office is but the servant of all, the servant of the public. 

If this circle of relations were rightly contemplated, if 
the mind were disabused of all ideas of feudal distinctions 
which now perplex the subject of domestic service, if reflection 
were at work on this subject, and a more intelligent and Chris.- 
tian view were taken of it, we are certain that it would be 
relieved of many of its difficulties. We doubt not, indeed, 
that public opinion in general, and private practice in many 
particular instances, need to be much reformed. But general 
intelligence and personal refinement will always be found most 
ready to give respect to real worth in every station, most con- 
siderate of the feelings of every fellow-being, and most favor- 
ahle to a healthful and happy state of all the social and do- 
mestic relations. 

Domestic service must take a new character in this country, 
—this is clear ; — a character different from what it possesses 
in most other countries,— a character which nothing but intel- 
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ligence can give it. Ignorance is its bane and curse. We 
would say to those who engage in this employment, < Do it 
deliberately ; do it with reflection ; consider whether you 
ought to engage in it : if you ought, enter upon it cheerfully, 
as the lot which Providence assigns you ; fulfil honestly and 
honorably your contract, not as slaves, but as those who were 
free to make or not to make the contract; respect yourselves 
too much, to show disrespect to others; act thus, from a feel- 
ing of duty, and self-respect, and domestic affection, and be 
assured that you will be beloved in your turn, and respected, 
and honored.' 

If we turn, now, to the political relations of society, we 
shall find the same doctrine to apply to them. The popular 
commotions, the violent and dangerous tumults that are 
breaking out in so many countries, are the results, in part, of 
knowledge, indeed, but not by any means of too much know- 
ledge. It is precisely from too little intelligence that they 
spring ; intelligence itself imperfect, dazzled rather than en- 
lightened, seizing on some just ideas of its rights, but holding 
them in much ignorance, in strong passion rather than in strong 
perception ; — intelligence acting, it is true, on a condition of great 
hardship, and often of that ' oppression which maketh even 
the wise man mad.' There is much apology, indeed, for these 
ebullitions : there are cases, where nothing, perhaps, but violence 
will answer the purpose. But looking at the general action 
of the popular mind at this day, we cannot hesitate to believe, 
that if it were more intelligent, more considerate, more justly 
informed, it would proceed more soberly and calmly to its 
object, — to the attainment of those political advantages which 
it is seeking. It would see that gradual amelioration is better 
than rash amendment, at the expense of turmoil, confusion 
and bloodshed ; and that amendment uncertain after all, lia- 
ble after all to be lost through the very violence with which 
it is sought. If the public mind were more enlightened, it 
would understand more of those complicated interests which 
are to be affected by great political changes, and it would be 
proportionally cautious and moderate. It would feel a juster 
confidence, also, in the power of enlightened public opinion, 
a power which, it is certain that nothing can long resist. 

The disposition to disturb the tenure of property, which is 
so constantly apprehended to prevail in the poorer classes of 
the community both at home and abroad, is, if it really exist, 
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emphatically the offspring of ignorance. It cannot be the 
permanent interest of any one to do this wrong ; and the de- 
sire to do it, therefore, can only spring from the rashest and 
blindest of impulses. To destroy the frame of society, only 
to roam lawless through it, for a day, can be the wish but of 
a fool. Property is valuable only as it is secure. It follows, 
that he who rationally, who intelligently desires it, must de- 
sire its security. The members of any class, therefore, who, 
by legislation or combination, by menace, coercion, or the 
force of numbers, would, either directly or indirectly, assail 
the possessions of the rich, are but putting into the hands of 
successive combinations, a whip to scourge their own folly. 
We know not, with the exception of the learned professions, 
whether all the branches of business are not rewarded in a 
pretty nearly equal proportion ; for it is to be remembered, 
that where there are great fortunes, there are proportionally 
great hazards and many failures ; and truly, whatever the 
feet may speak for the credit of the country, there are no 
classes that we are aware of, who have more occasion to ' strike 
work ' than physicians, lawyers, and the clergy. 

Indeed, we believe, that resort to combination, — to pursue 
the topic one moment longer, — and that all the machinery of 
partisan warfare in politics will become less popular and less 
effective, in proportion as the body of the people are more 
thoroughly educated and enlightened. An intelligent and re- 
flecting man does not like to be marshalled in any party 
phalanx, to follow the leading-staff of whomsoever chances 
to hold it. It is too much the disposition of many such per- 
sons to retire from all political agitatipjis, — a disposition, it can- 
not be too emphatically said, in which they ought not to in- 
dulge. But it is a case, at any rate, which clearly falls in with 
the view that we are taking of the effects of knowledge, and 
of the influence, particularly, of superior information, and cul- 
ture of mind. This is not an influence that is likely to form 
political agitators. Let any one select from the common walks 
of life, from the undistinguished mass of the community, ten 
of the best educated, most intelligent and reflecting men he 
knows, and compare them with ten men, if be can find them, 
who cannot read ; and then let him decide, upon whom he 
would most rely to resist any popular infatuation, any torrent 
of numbers that was sweeping all before it ; upon whose so- 
briety, consideration and calmness, he would most rely in any 
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great and perilous national crisis. The force of numbers, 
which is the dangerous force in all free communities, — the 
power of combinations, in other words, — must inevitably decline, 
as the power of intellect increases ahd is spread among the 
whole body of the people. And we would venture the remark, 
that, in many parts of our country, and in those especially 
which are most distinguished for the progress of knowledge, 
it is more difficult to carry on a systematic course of election- 
eering operations now, than it was ten or twenty years ago ; 
that such measures for controlling the popular choice will 
meet with more resistance than they formerly did, and that 
this resistance will be chiefly found in the sense and self-re- 
spect of the better educated, more independent and intelligent 
minds of the mass of the people. 

The next requisite in a sound and wholesome popular edu- 
cation, which we have mentioned, is that it be practical. 

The only knowledge which seems to furnish an exception 
to the general principle which we have been maintaining in this 
article, — the only knowledge which has not sought freedom, 
is scholastic knowledge. That flourished in a feudal age ; no 
other, indeed, could have borne it. But it will not suffice for 
times like ours. The liberated and free mind of the age is 
demanding that knowledge shall be applied to use, and no 
other than this practical knowledge can fulfil the designs of an 
enlightened freedom. 

By practical education we do not mean, merely or chiefly, 
that which is to be employed upon machinery, or upon the 
improvement of soils, or upon any other physical improvements, 
highly valuable and important as all these applications of 
knowledge undoubtedly are. It is that education which bears 
upon the machinery of the human mind, which is most truly 
practical, — that which breaks up * the fallow ground ' of the hu- 
man heart, — that which brings forth the fruits of intelligence 
and virtue. 

Now we must be permitted to doubt whether this great, and 
ultimate, and truly practical end of all education is distinctly and 
sufficiently kept in view. Is it common, we are tempted to ask, 
— we know that there are instances,— but is it common for the 
teacher of our youth, when entering upon the discharge of his 
duties, to say with himself, — ' now, my business is to do what 
is in my power to rear up for society intelligent and virtuous 
men and women : — it is not merely to make good arithmeticians 
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or grammarians, good readers or writers, good scholars who 
shall do themselves and me credit at an examination, — this, 
indeed, I have to do ; — but it is still farther, to make good 
members of society, good parents and children, good friends 
■and associates ; to make the community around me wiser and 
happier for my living in it : — my labor, in fine, must be, to 
engraft upon these youthful minds that love of knowledge and 
virtue, without which they cannot -be happy, nor useful, nor 
fitted for the greatest duties, and without which, indeed, all 
their acquisitions will soon drop like untimely blossoms from 
the tree of life ? ' 

The blossoms, indeed, — to carry out the figure, — must fall ; 
but that they may not be untimely, that they may produce 
fruit, there must be formed within them a germ. That germ 
in the human mind is the love of knowledge, is the intellectual 
habit that will lead to further acquisitions. Without this, ed- 
ucation, and that which is often called the most finished edu- 
cation, is to little purpose. The actual knowledge acquired 
in our schools must necessarily, the most of it, pass away from 
the memory. The largest proportion of those who have studied 
in our colleges, after the lapse of ten or twenty years, know 
very little of Greek or Latin, of the Mathematics or the Nat- 
ural Sciences ; and if they have gained from their studies no 
habits of thought, of discrimination, of research, the time and 
expense of their education were literally thrown away. 

But to return to our common schools : there is still too much, 
we apprehend, that is scholastic in them. School-boy know- 
ledge is still too much a mystery ; a thing necessary to be ac- 
quired, but without any distinct and assignable reason, on the 
part of the pupil or the parent, or any reason assigned and 
kept in view on the part of the teacher. Geography, as gen- 
erally taught, is still a science too technical and dry ; arithmetic 
is attended with too little demonstration ; and grammar is as 
dark, to multitudes of pupils, as cabalistic lore. The direct 
connexion of all this with some useful object, either in life or 
in mental culture, should be continually pointed out. ' The 
child is father of the man ; ' and the child can no more study, 
zealously and effectively, without some useful end in view, 
than the man. 

May not the government and instruction of a school, also, 
be such as will constantly appeal to the good sense, the man- 
liness, and self-respect of the pupils, and indeed, to all those 
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qualities which will be demanded in after life ? Nay, may 
there not be direct and special instruction to prepare our youth 
for the duties of that political condition on which they are en- 
tering ? The idea of a Political Class Book was fortunate ; — 
the only wonder is, that it should have come so late ; — and we 
are indebted to a distinguished member of the legal profession 
for a work bearing that title, which, it is to be hoped, will soon 
engage the attention of the higher classes in all our schools. 
Our youth need to be instructed in the right discharge of all 
those civil trusts which they are soon to take upon them, as 
much surely as in the laws of trade and of book-keeping. 
A new condition has arisen here. Our youth are all of them 
to be electors and jurors ; many of them are to be magistrates 
and legislators. An education that is practical must be adapt- 
ed to this condition. It must be something more than is need- 
ed by the subjects of the Czar or the Sultan. It must em- 
brace a new element, political knowledge. Nor can it be 
doubted, that if all the youth of the country were well instruct- 
ed in their future political duties and responsibilities, if a liberal, 
enlightened and generous spirit were breathed into them, be- 
fore their minds are exposed to the perverting influence of 
party animosities, if they were led beforehand soberly to re- 
flect upon the peculiar and solemn trust which Providence is 
about to commit to their hands, and upon the pressing dangers 
that surround it, — it cannot be doubted, that such a course of 
education would afford the happiest augury for the healthful 
action and enduring glory of our free institutions. 

Finally, to complete the view which we are taking of a safe 
and sound popular education, let us add that it must be moral ; 
that it must be religious ; that it must take hold of this nobler 
part of human nature, and enlist it in the cause of the common 
welfare. We say this nobler part ; for it is but one and the 
same part, whether called morality or religion ; the same prin- 
ciple, with different objects ; in the one case, having regard to 
society, in the other, to the Supreme Being ; but still the same 
principle of rectitude. The identity in essential principle of 
these different regards, may be very obvious to many, but it 
is scarcely yet recognised in popular discussion ; and it much 
needs to be insisted on. For although it may be too much 
to say, strictly and theoretically speaking, that there can be no 
morality without religion, yet the practical truth does not fall 
much short of that ; and it is of the last consequence that 
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men should feel that they are bound to the circle of their worldly 
duties, by their allegiance to Him who made the world. 

That bond, always necessary to all well ordered society, 
becomes, if possible, still more important, as other bonds, those 
of despotic power and coercion, are loosened. There cannot, 
therefore, be a more fatal mistake, in educating the youth of a 
free country, than to leave religion out of the plan ; to leave 
the moral culture of the mind to the influence of chance, or 
the inevitable results of neglect. It is to rear them up not 
only without reference to the essential wants of their being, 
and the general condition of life, but without reference to the 
special situation in which they are to act. A barbarous state 
of society, or a feudal state of society might go on, without 
much religious culture or principle ; a vague superstition might 
suffice ; but so cannot a free state of society go on. It can- 
not ; because questions are always arising in a free community, 
which nothing can settle but a solemn sense of duty to the 
country. There is no other power that can settle them but 
the power of conscience. For we do not believe that there is 
any mysterious principle in the machinery of a free govern- 
ment, any conservative law amidst the conflict of its parts, 
— the dashing together of its struggling elements, — which is 
to bring out of their bare and uncontrolled action, order and 
prosperity. No ; the elements of reason and conscience must 
mix in the contest, or rather they must be principles taking 
the guidance of it, to bring it to a safe issue. Are there not 
questions before the American public at this moment ; nay, 
has not a momentous crisis actually arisen, in which these 
principles must be our chief reliance ? 

It is strange, but not less true, that all our speculations about 
government have been so exclusively intent upon mere for- 
mal institutions, that there steals over the mind a feeling as if 
there were something visionary in appealing to the power of 
moral principles to stand us in stead ; as if, when we lay our 
hand on any thing but a fixed institution or a stable law, or the 
visible frame of a constitution, there were nothing real beneath, 
to support us. But we firmly believe that it is at once the 
tendency and only security of free institutions, to bring the 
element of individual responsibility into a place in government 
which it has never occupied before ; to make the weight of 
the public interest and the general weal to rest more and more 
upon individuals ; to make men say, not always as they now 
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do, ' the constitution, the constitution,' but more frequently 
to say, ' conscience, conscience is our safeguard ! ' 

But if this principle be so essential to popular institutions, we 
shall now ask, whether the culture of it ought not to be now fully 
and formally introduced into popular education ? What in- 
deed is the object of all judicious education, but to develope 
the principles of human nature? And if one of them be the 
moral principle, why shall it not be put to school, so to speak, 
as well as reason, or memory, or imagination? Why shall 
there not be classes in every school in the rudiments of the 
science of morals, as well as in the rudiments of geography, 
mathematics, or natural history? There ought to be a 
Moral Class Book : — happily there is such a book, for the title 
of which we refer again to the head of this article- It well 
deserves a place in our schools. 

Nor yet is the instructer's task accomplished, by teaching 
morals from abook. He ought to blend moral influences, as much 
as possible, with the whole course of education. He ought 
himself to be a man of high and pure moral sensibility ; to have 
that strong and feeling perception of the beauty of all virtue, 
that would reveal itself in the glowing countenance and the 
kindling eye when he speaks of it ; to have, moreover, that 
highest of all religious culture, which is requisite to the right 
and salutary enforcement of discipline and infliction of penalties. 
No man ministers at a holier altar than he. He should feel, 
we repeat the declaration, that his business is to make good 
men, as truly as to make good scholars ; that the heart is com- 
mitted to his care as truly as the understanding. He may do 
much to mould it rightly ; he must do much to influence it. 
The school cannot be too often contemplated, either by him or 
others, as a moral scene. It is, indeed, a moral scene ; but 
it is still made too mechanical, too much in its moral adminis- 
tration, or too exclusively of other means, a place of palpable 
rewards and punishments, or of catechetical instructions and for- 
mal prayers. 

Indeed, the subject of public devotions, whether in schools 
or colleges, seems to us to present questions of the most seri- 
ous moment, and of no less serious difficulty. That they are 
often irksome to the pupils, we fear is too certain ; and if 
they are so, how can they be useful ? We would not recom- 
mend the disuse of them ; but it does seem to us, that some- 
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thing should be done, by connecting them, at the time, with 
familiar religious instruction, and by greater simplicity and 
fervor in those who officiate in these services, to give them a 
new character. If they were less frequent, and at the same 
time, less hurried ; if more space were given for reflection, and 
for the use of collateral aids, what is lost in frequency might 
be more than made up in impression. But, at any rate^ they 
ought not to stand apart, as they are apt to do, from the tenor 
and character of every thing else in a school or university. 
Those who take the lead in these devotions should not be 
looked upon as occupying a position entirely distinct from every 
thing else in their character and conversation, as discharging 
a merely official duty, as acting their part in the mere machine- 
ry of a public institution. Their prayers should breathe the 
spirit of their lives ; a spirit not superstitious, nor ostentatious, 
but cheerful, grateful and devout, and desirous of inspiring 
their pupils with those blessed sentiments of piety and good- 
ness, which will be their best resource and surest safeguard in 
all the scenes of that world on which they are entering. 

But to return : there are few departments of scholastic in- 
struction, whether higher or lower, that may not be found to 
yield constant suggestions for virtuous and religious excitement. 
The teacher, who should skilfully avail himself of such oppor- 
tunities, would produce effects upon society the most extensive 
and lasting, and the most delightful. Sir James Mackintosh 
says of Dugald Stewart, and we can scarcely conceive of a 
higher eulogium, that ' few men ever lived, perhaps, who pour- 
ed into the breasts of youth a more fervid and yet reasonable 
love of liberty, of truth, and of virtue. How many, (he adds,) 
are still alive, in different countries, and in every rank to which 
education reaches, who, if they accurately examined their own 
minds and lives, would not ascribe much of whatever good- 
ness and happiness they possess, to the early impressions of 
his gentle and persuasive eloquence !' Few men indeed pos- 
sess the powers or opportunities of the Edinburgh Professor. 
But, to every instructer of youth, a sphere is opened for the 
exertion of the noblest talents and virtues. It is a most mis- 
chievous and absurd idea, but one that has prevailed, if it do 
not still prevail, that such a man is not required to possess 
great talents, that he may be a dull and plodding man, that he 
may be dull in his moral sensibility, that he need not be a re- 
ligious man, and yet may very well discharge the duties of 
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his station. But if Heaven has given to any man talent or 
enthusiasm, or virtue or piety, let him know that it is all 
wanted here, and that he can scarcely choose a nobler field 
for its action. Let a man enter this field, therefore, not to go 
through thedull round of prescribed duty;—let him throw himself 
into this sphere of action with his whole mind and heart, with 
every wakeful energy of thought and kindling fervor of feel- 
ing ; to think and to act, to devise and to do, all that his powers 
permit, for the minds that are committed to him ; to develope 
and exhaust his whole soul in this work ; to labor for and with 
his pupils, to win their affection, to quicken in them the love 
of knowledge, to inspire, with every noble impulse, the breast 
of ingenuous youth 5 to raise up sound scholars for literature, 
and devoted pastors for the church, and patriotic citizens for 
the country, and glorious men for the world ; let him do 
this ; and none shall leave brighter signatures upon the 
record of honored and well spent lives. Let him do this, and 
whether he sit in the chair of a university or in the humblest 
village school, whether as a Stewart and a Cousin, or as an 
Oberlin and a Pestalozzi, he may fill the land with grateful 
witnesses of his worth, and cause a generation unborn to rise 
up and call him blessed. 

To the friends of education, as well as to the actual laborers 
in its cause, let us say^ in fine, press onward. The spread of 
knowledge has given birth to civil liberty ; the increase and 
improvement of knowledge must give it stability and security. 
The fortunes of the civilized world are now embarked in this 
cause. The great deeps are breaking up, and the ark that is 
to ride out the coming storm must have skill engaged in its 
construction, and wisdom to preside at its helm. The war- 
fare of opinion is already begun ; and for its safe direction, 
knowledge must take the leading-staff. In this war, not the 
mighty captain, hut the schoolmaster is to marshal the hosts 
to battle. It is he, that is to train the minds which are to engage 
in this contest. It is he, that is to train up orators and legisla- 
tors, statesmen and rulers : and he, too, is to form the body 
politic of the world. Would the free spirits of the world Took 
to the defence and hope of their cause ? It is no dubious 
question, where they must look. Their outposts are free schools ; 
their citadels are universities ; their munitions are books ; and 
the mighty engine, that is to hurl destruction upon the legions 
of darkness, is the free press. Other ages have struggled with 
other weapons } but the panoply of this age must be know- 
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ledge: the gleaming of its armor must be the light that flashes 
from the eye of free high-minded public opinion. Call this com- 
plimenting, call it complaisance to the base multitude, call it 
visionary speculation, call it what you will ; but the doctrine is 
true : and, over the liberties of the world, whether prostrate or 
triumphant, that truth must rise brighter and brighter forever. 



Art. IV. — Degerando's Visiter of the Poor. 

The Visiter of the Poor ; translated from the French of 
the Baron Degerando, by a Lady of Boston ; with an 
Introduction, by Joseph Tuckerman. Boston. 1832. 

Degerando says, in the 208th page of this translation, 
* There is nothing good which we may not expect from the 
generosity of this age, and the enthusiasm which is peculiar to 
it.' On no subject can this generosity and enthusiasm be ap- 
plied more profitably, or more honorably, than in efforts to 
improve the condition of the poor ; and to prevent the causes 
ofpauperism. The efforts of past times have been directed to the 
relief, not to the prevention of misery. The duties, which are 
beginning to be felt and to be performed, are to know causes; 
and knowing these, to apply means to the far better purpose 
of banishing, than of relieving. 

Degerando writes of pauperism as it is seen in great cities in 
Europe. All his remarks are not applicable to this country. 
He writes, too, with an amiable enthusiasm, which does his 
heart the highest credit. Whether he can inspire equal en- 
thusiasm in his readers, may be questionable ; but one cannot 
read his book without feeling respect for him, nor without 
wishing to be as good and charitable as he seems to be. 

The author of this work is said (in the Encyclopaedia Ameri- 
cana) to be a native of the city of Lyons, born in 1770 ; to 
"have been much in favor with Napoleon ; to have held impor- 
tant state offices under him ; to have been, also, much in favor 
after the restoration ; to have written the best work which the 
French possess on the History of Philosophy. His last work 
is that by which he is most known in this country, translated 
and presented to the public by the title of ' Self Education, or 
the Means and Art of Moral Progress.' 



